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FROM LEBANON 


WATER COLOR UNTIES 
“| CAN’T” KNOTS 











...and CRAYOLA® Crayons 


® % 
THE CRAYOLA MAKERS BINNEY & SMITH) 380 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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A child who draws freely and without restraint 
gets more personal satisfaction from the activity 
than one who tends to tighten up and use small 
finger movements down in one corner of his 
paper. And there seems to be little doubt that 
this comes more naturally to some children than 
to others. On the other hand, teachers can free 
many boys and girls from inhibited methods of 
drawing and painting through teaching them cer- 
tain techniques. One such technique uses scribble 
drawings. 


There's nothing new or unusual about scribble 
drawings. In recent years, art educators have 
leaned rather heavily on scribbles as a game in 
which youngsters look for recognizable shapes 
and then color them. 


In working with older boys and girls, however, 
some art teachers have used the scribble tech- 
nique to make a point regarding “quality in 
drawing”. 

The experiment is to ask the students to draw an 
animal of their choice such as a pig, a horse or 
cow. Often this results in rather tight, self-con- 
scious drawings that have little art quality. The 
youngsters are then asked to fill a sheet of paper 
with scribbles and to find and fill in solidly with 
black crayon any recognizable or nearly-recog- 
nizable shape they find. After putting these up 
on the wall next to the "conscious" drawings, we 
discuss the difference in the quality of line found 
in the two drawings. We note the hard, tight, 
jerky quality of the first drawings and compare 
them with the free-flowing, rhythmic lines of the 
scribbled shapes. 


Now, having chosen several volumes or port- 
folios of reproductions of drawings from the 
library (or obtained them from the State Library) 
by such artists as Leonardo, Rubens, Matisse or 
Picasso, we find that there is a strong simi- 
larity between the rhythmic qualities of the 
master drawings and those of our own scribbled 
drawings. In studying a drawing by Leonardo or 
Matisse, we decide that he, too, used a full, 
swinging motion of the crayon, even though he 
moved it across the paper several times before 
he achieved the curve or direction which seemed 
most satisfying to him. 


At this point the students often agree that there 





is a similarity between the quality of the line, 
but point out that the artist's drawing is better 
and more meaningful because it was not acci- 
dental as in the case of the scribbles. He knew 
what he wanted to draw and then drew it. 


Now we set up our next step in the experiment. 
We choose some object with which we agree to 
become thoroughly familiar. This might be the 
animal we chose ie our first drawing. And our 
source of reference and study may well have to 
be photographs—many of them—rather than the 
preferred direct observation. 


The experiment continues over a period of sev- 
eral days while each student studies carefully 
from all points of view the object of his choice. 
What is the relationship of one part to another? 
What is the proportionate length of the neck to 
the head, the length of the legs to the height of 
the body? Having looked and consciously studied 
the relative proportions of our chosen object, we 
are now ready to return to drawing. We work on 
large paper and we draw big. But this time we 
will not sit. Instead, we will stand to get a better 
swing of the arm. We loosely and freely swing 
out with lines which begin to suggest our object, 
but we do not strain for details. Invariably the 
student finds that his drawing begins to show a 
quality of line and a meaningfulness which his 
first drawing lacked. 


Of course there is nothing new in the idea that 
we can draw anything we thoroughly understand, 
but people who say "'! can't draw'' are often sur- 
prised to see that they can draw when they learn 
to see (with understanding) an object and when 
they consciously loosen up their method of han- 
dling a crayon, pencil or even a brush. 


Most people can learn to draw in a manner that 
will be satisfying to them if they want to do so 
and if they realize that it will take time and 
practice—the same time and practice they would 
expect to give the learning of any other language 
of expression. Learning to draw is a fundamental 
skill that is justifiable in any school system. It 
should, however, be a joyous activity, not bound 
by pre-established grade standards that defeat 
its values as a creative experience. 


Don't be afraid to talk about drawing as a skill 
in your art program. 


Sincerely yours, 


4 per} ee 
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SKIL FOR POWER TOOLS 

SKiL CORPORATION, _ portable 
pov er tool manufacturer, has placed 
on the market four new tools that 
pro ably will get a red-carpet wel- 
cor ¢ in junior and senior high school 
art workshops because of their safety 
feat res, material-cost economy and 
all. ound performance. 

The tools fabricated from a new 
abresive developed by and exclusive 
wit!) SKIL are: 


(1) A circular saw blade that cuts, 
sands, ploughs, dadoes, contours and 





can be used in jointing operations. 
The blade is so safe that SKIL engi- 
neers hold a finger against the rim 
of the blade rotating under power 
without injury. Because the rim of 
the blade is covered with tiny grits 
instead of conventional saw teeth, it 
doesn’t grab and tear as saw teeth 
will. The same feature eliminates 
“kickback” of work. 

(2) Sheets, plates and discs for pow- 
ered stationary and portable sanders, 
the company says, “will make sand- 
paper obsolete in many workshop 
operations.” 

(3) A hand sander that “never wears 
out.” 


(4) A file that will cut in forward 
and back strokes, sideways and in 
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circular motions as it quickly removes 
stock in smoothing, shaping and 
notching operations. The wide spac- 
ing of the grits on the file makes for 
a self-cleaning action, thus minimiz- 
ing loading. 

All the tools are made from SKIL’s 
new Perma-Grit T-C abrasive. The 
company makes it by grazing tungs- 
ten-carbide grits on a steel surface. 
Sounds as if these new items will be 
highly popular in art workshops at 
many grade levels. For more informa- 
tion write E. Charles Duval & Co., 
664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill., or circle No. 123 on Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 


DOUBLE-DUTY FURNITURE 

The PLAY TABLE is a new idea for 
the elementary classroom. The box 
itself contains ample storage space for 
all kinds of art materials, or it can 
double as a sand box if a water-proof 
galvanized steel liner is used. Of 
course, the table top serves as an ex- 
cellent work space. The table design 





incorporates the use of the famous 
GAME-TIME picnic table walk-in 
feature that eliminates stepping over 
cumbersome braces. The finish is 
platinum oak with lettuce green top 
panel. Order from GAME-TIME 
Inc., Dept. AA, Litchfield, Michigan. 


CLASSROOM PEGBOARD 

Two free pamphlets have come to our 
attention that we believe will be of 
interest to art and classroom teach- 
ers—and they’re yours for the asking. 
“Educational Uses of Masonite Peg- 
Board” and “Hints for the Handy- 
man” are (continued on page 40) 





New creative ideas 


for your 
art program 


send only 50¢ 


for this 38-page book 





More ideas between the covers of 
this 38-page book than you can use 
in a year! And more fun-things to 
do would be hard to find. Designed 
for first through eighth grade use, it 
features absorbing crafts such as 
take-home gifts, puppets, posters, 
bulletin boards plus educational 
things-to-do that tie in with other 
classroom activities. Also there are 
costumes for skits and unusual sea- 
sonal classroom decorations which 
everyone can help make. And 
they’re all to be made with versa- 
tile, low-cost and colorful 
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CREPE PAPER 


cr 
Paper Arts and Crafts for Teachers 
| and Group Leaders. Dennison, Dept. 
| A-183, Framingham, Mass. 
| 
| 
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ART IN BEIRUT 


Many of the children in cosmopolitan Lebanese port had never painted or 


sketched before American University gave them opportunity in specia! art 


seminars. Once again children's eager search proves need to be creative. 


Art classes for Beirut’s young people were first offere.| jn 
the fall of 1955 as part of the new art seminar extet-ion 
program of The American University. Margo Hoff, visi\ing 
artist from Chicago, and Maryette Charlton, founder of the 
University’s Art Department, introduced the classes. 

On Saturday afternoons from two to six o’clock, hour-long 
sessions were planned for each of three age levels: five 
through eight, nine through 12 and 13 years and over. The 
groups had to be limited to 20 and the classes were quickly 
over-registered. 


(1) Chicago artist Margo Hoff collaborates with author in intr 
ing junior art seminars, also teaches Saturday afternoon 

(2) Introductory “loosening-up'’ lesson includes bi-manual dra 
Child stands, moves back and forth and up and down, both wit 
without music. (3) Bi-manual drawing by Ida Alamuddin, age 


By MARYETTE CHARLTON 


Founder and formerly chairman of the 
Art Department at the American Univer 
sity of Beirut, Miss Charlton is now 
living in New York studying for advanced 
degrees at Columbia University, Photo- 
graphs_ illustrating this article were 
taken by Miss Charlton and Sayak, Beirut, 
in the course of the junior art seminars. 
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(4) Child learns about himself and his 
friends by doing self-portrait. (5) 
Richard Williams, age five, draws in 
black crayon "Picture of Myself’. (6) 
Discussion of Middle East objects on 
rug woven in Jerusalem precedes still 
life exercise. (7) Teen-ager arranges 
objects as he wants them, draws in 
continuous line. (8) Green, yellow, 
blue fabrics backing up red, orange 
African daisies in green Damascus 
water pitcher is arrangement selected 
for (9) colorful painting by Kamal 
Homsi, age 9. (10) In seven-year-old 
Aida Essely's “Pattern Pictu 

favorite obj she draws 
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child draws basic action lines 

s lo of bright colors, eight-year-o 
rayc 1g of “My Teacher’. Lady from Bethle ets widely varying 
treatment: (13) rhythmic swing’ little deta (14) realistic face, 
freel e 2d costume; (15) signature unified al pattern; (16) 
(17) unity, s and texture. 
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A gathering of children in such a cosmopolitan international port as Beirut 
is bound to represent various cultural backgrounds. Many of the children 
came from Lebanese homes and some were Egyptian, Palestinian and 
Armenian. Those from the foreign community included British, German 
and American. Many of them had never drawn or painted before. They 
were eager and searching. 


(19) To spark doll-making Dr. Fuad Ashkar shows ct 
ng other lands as well as Lebanon. (19) st child 
Goodyear, age 10, paints doll's home, hangs them together 


load 


Beirut inspire five-year-old to draw donkey with 
Belli circus, child charcoals elephant from me 

| W to Be" starts work with local clay. ( Y ople get ‘'feel" o ay, 
talk about how it's made at Omar Fakhoury pottery, model real or imaginary figures 


21 
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(24) ‘Lebanese Landscape” in colored cha’) 
product of child's memory. (25) Fascinating ‘rub 
bings’’ stand alone or form backgrounds. (26) Asked 
What did you do the day of the earthquakes? 
Jeanne Elwood draws big crayon cracks in ea 
(27) Karen Radel conceives world encircled 
houses (her own darkest) with earth sp 
Her amazed father drops pipe. (28) "Beirut 
City" as theme of mural soon involves every 
They move from one section to another as ideas 
come. (29) Young Peoples’ Art Exhibit att 
teachers from various Lebanese schools and 

= rs: : Mme. Camille Chamoun, wife of Lebanon's pre 

The art activities were planned to stimulate the young people to observe 

and learn about the country and area in which they were living and to 

express themselves freely in relation to their environment. In an atmos- 

phere conducive to creative expression, these young people exuberantly 

translated into art their experiences in the Lebanese world of sand, sea 

and mountains. e 
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HIST 


By DONALD BRACKETT 


Art Instructor 


Cas. Technical High Sch 
Detroit, Michigan 


Our History of Painting class with the stout aid of the 
WTVS staff put on a combination slide talk, panel discus- 
sion and demonstration that turned out to be an exciling 
half-hour telecast. Our topic was “Painting in the Nine- 
teenth Century” and the show was part of the “Young 
Artists at Work” series produced by the Detroit Board of 
Education under the supervision of Mrs. Helen Copley 
Gordon, Supervisor of Art. 


As production time neared, we called Carl Moody, the 
WTVS producer-director. A TV director can tell you just 


how to handle your material to get maximum audience 





Show must look spontaneous—yet cameras, boom mikes have 
to know exactly where to focus every second. Thus students 
must practice their ''ad-libbing'’, movements, participation. 
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Student makes quick drawing in spirit of one of main 19th Century movements. 


interest. At the same time he can clear up any technical 
problems that puzzle you. 


Mr. Moody told us we could use slides; we should have 
large contrasty prints for the background; and students 
should present some kind of a demonstration. The last 
point raised the biggest problem since student demonstra- 
tion is seldom part of an art history class. We finally solved 
this by procramming a student making a quick drawing in 
the spirit of one of the main art movements of the 19th 
Century. He went on to illustrate Neo-classic heads, Im- 
pressionist trees and Romantic birds. 


From the many volunteers it was not hard to select the 
most talkative art students. We were allowed only six and 
these were selected a week before our first visit to the sta- 
tion. We went to the station to watch a program in re- 
hearsal and then in actual performance on the TV screen. 
This is an important phase of the preparation: it helps 
everyone become familiar with the studio, to adjust to be- 
ing on the other side of a TV camera and to see how an 
actual show looks in the studio and later how it looks on 
the screen. 

Next, the members of our “cast” in collaboration with Mr. 
Moody “wrote the script”. Script-writing consisted of plan- 
ning the exact placement of our chairs and demonstration 
easel and blocking in our stage movements. A detailed 
script would be deadly—a bore to learn, a terror to write. 
and surely it would kill all feeling of spontaneity. On radio 
you can “kick a discussion around” with utmost freedom, 
but in TV, cameras and boom mikes must know exactly 
where they are to focus every second of the show. “Spon- 
taneous” action therefore must be exactly planned, but a 


word-for-word script. un'ess (continued on page 41) 
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OREGON MAKES, 


Elementary students create array of delightful toys from variety of scrap materials: pine blocks, mill ends, cardboard 
cartons, paper mache, colored celluloid, scraps of bright-colored construction paper. Note display mat of woven veneers. 





Featured in exhibition are arrangements of driftwood, sage- Strips of pine and fir veneer are woven into display n 
brush, dark brown mullen, moss-covered oak branches, spiney and space dividers. The larger ones are effective ro 
teasel, sour dock, scotch broom. Further variety and texture into columns. Oregon bovine—this one made from 


re achieved with rock: pumice, basalt, obsidian, tuff. board box and paper mache—fascinates primary child: 


“| 
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MAKES OREGON 


By PAT SLAYTER 


Art ‘nstructor 
Nor. Salem High School 
Sale n, Ore. 


“What Oregon makes, makes Oregon” 
was the theme for the art exhibit ar- 
ranzed by the Oregon Art Education 
Association for the convention of the 
National Education Association in Port- 
land. 








The exhibit was divided into three sec- 
tions: 

(1) Depiction of the rich resources of 
Oregon’s products through children’s 
art—painting, crafts and graphic arts. 
(2) Emphasis on the relation of art to 
the total school curriculum. 

(3) The dependence of modern school 
design on the cooperation of educators 
and architects. * 


High school students make screens, mats from combination of Oregon worsted yarns, grasses, wheat heads, linen hemp and 
quarter-inch slats of hard and soft woods such as walnut, pine, cedar. Above, art reflects state's great fishing industry. 
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You need only one look at simply-constructed printing rollers to realize limitless possibilities of tin can printing. With 
practice students may determine design beforehand but each turn of roller brings something new as creativity continu: 


TIN CAN PRINTING 


By REINHARD P. MARXHAUSEN 
Department of Art 
ae tos hers College, Seward, Nebr. 


The excitement and creativity of print-making from lino- 
leum blocks, inner tubes and so forth, lie in the planning 
of the design. Once the design is cut, the student merely 
inks and prints, inks and prints. 


Tin can printing is a method in which the use of imagina- 

tion continues throughout the printing and lasts until the 

final print is made. The design can’t be completely pre- 

determined and the first print is always a surprise. Also, 

with this method, the student may print a large area with- 

out re-inking his roll. We have printed a six-foot continuous 

border design with one inking. 

The materials—tin cans and string or yarn—are certainly 

inexpensive and any child can supply them. 

The procedure consists of a few simple steps: 

(1) Cut off the bottom and top of a tin can, including the 
rim. A cylinder of uninterrupted tin remains. 


Paint the outside of the cylinder with Elmer’s glue. 


Wrap a length of string around the outside in any 
fashion you choose. It may overlap another string of a 
different size. Any size of loosely twisted string or 
yarn may be used. (If it is thick enough. the rim 
need not be removed from the can.) 

When the glue is thoroughly dry, paint the string with 
writing ink, India ink, thin tempera or textile paint. 
The string serves as a reservoir and the metal cylinder 
will not absorb and waste paint as would cardboard 
or wood. 


Holding the can by putting your hands inside o! it. 
roll the ink onto cloth or paper. Only slight pres-ure 
need by applied at first. As the ink supply is depleied. 
more pressure will be required. 


When the ink is gone, stop the can with its seam on 
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First prints lead to spontaneous creative development such 
as over-printing with another motif and possibly with 
another color, reversing design in alternate rows (above) 
or filling in sections with various bright-colored crayons. 
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the bottom. At this point make a “T” mark with a 
pencil, one line along the edge of the can and the 
other intersecting at the position of the can’s seam. 
After re-inking, place the can in its former position 
using the “T” as a guide, matching edge and seam, 
and the design will continue without a break. 

The tin can design may be printed in many different ways: 

vertically, horizontally, reversing the design in alternate 

rows, or over-printing with another color. 


The first prints may lead to planned over-printing to com- 
plete a suggested design. If the first printing resembles a 
vine, it might be completed with an over-print of leaves 
cut from felt and adhered to another tin can. In tin can 
printing the total design is creatively planned while the 
printing is going on. It is subject to change and creative 
development until the last roll of the cylinder. 
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Watsonville Register-Pajaronian 


By WILLIAM LUFT 


Junior High Art Teacher 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Towns that are a hundred years old are apt to have their 
small decay spots and our town is no exception. Some of 
the boys and girls in my eighth-grade art class live in and 
near the slum area of Watsonville and those who don’t 
were made aware of its existence by a series of articles in 
our local paper, the Pulitzer 
Pajaronian. 


Prize-winning Register- 


The newspaper stories aroused community interest and 
stimulated a classroom discussion, the crux of which was: 
“How could we concern ourselves with a community prob- 
lem within the confines of our art class?” 


For two 45-minute periods we discussed the sights and 
sounds of the blighted area. The students’ ideas showed 
that their concern with the problem was greater than I had 
supposed. They mentioned the unsightliness of the area, 
regretting that it stands at one of the approaches to our 
town. They sensed that crowded neglected quarters might be 
responsible for attitudes and behavior of school-mates. Fi- 
nally they decided they were sufficiently interested in the 
problem to do something more than just talk. 

First we stated our objectives: to present the students’ idea 
of how the slum area might be changed to make it better to 
live in and to give it a new face to show to the community 
and to travelers entering the town. This idea would take 
the form of a three-dimensional model of a renovated area. 
My first direct suggestion was that we secure as much in- 
formation as possible about the history of Watsonville and 
about efforts of other communities that had availed them- 
selves of the U. S. Government’s Urban Renewal Agency 
services. The local Chamber of Commerce supplied us with 
brochures that gave a brief history of the growth and de- 
velopment of our community, and we wrote to the San 
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Francisco Urban Renewal Agency Office for information 
about the agency’s purpose and function. We received bro- 
chures showing how communities have redeveloped blighted 
areas with government assistance. 

Now that we had assembled this much information, the 
students asked, “How do we start? What materials can we 
use? How long will it take us? What does a housing 
project look like? What colors should we use? If I make 
a house this big, how big should a tree be?” 


Their enthusiasm needed concrete direction at this point 


and we set about organizing committees to find answers to 
our questions and to collect materials. We thought of tak- 
ing photographs of the slum area but this had to be aban- 
doned as too inconvenient. While one committee was col- 
lecting materials to build the project, another would be 
responsible for building houses, trees, cars, etc. 

I suggested that a look at the city map might help us de- 
termine the size of the area to be redeveloped in our model. 
The next important problem was arithmetical. How big 
would the model be and what scale should we use? Since 
wall board for the base measured about four by five feet. 
we decided on a scale of one inch to 15 feet. From the 
children’s knowledge of the conditions existing in the 
blighted area, they selected the particular section to rede- 
velop. 

Now it was time to start—and at this point the project 
nose-dived. In assessing eighth-graders’ abilities, | erred on 
the side of expecting too much. So much time had gone 
into collecting information and discussing problems that 
when it came to the actual work on the project the children 
didn’t know how to begin. It was up to me to revitalize the 
enhusiasm or forget the whole thing. 

“Let’s keep our shapes, colors and textures as simple as we 
can,” I said. “We'll use redwood cut into thin strips to 
make our buildings and poster colors for the exteriors.” | 
suggested a balanced layout. (continued on page 37) 

















By LUCIA G. CORBIN 


Area 5 Staff 
Atlanta, Ga., 
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The constructions shown on these pages are 
made of a transparent tissue that comes in 
exciting intense colors. It is a material that is 
visually pleasing, inexpensive, and easy \o 
manipulate. 

These vibrant-colored tissues are not always 
available outside of large cities but they muy 
be ordered from Avsten Display, Inc., 133-135 
West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. This 
firm merchandises tissues that are made 
Austria in a range of 25 colors. 

Working with this fragile material is an ic- 
tivity that appeals to children of all ages <o 
: : long as they are prepared to realize their con- 
we structions are short-lived. The fragility of the 
tissue and the fade of the colors when cx- 
posed to light for a long time limit the dura- 














Le ayers of various colors of tissue adhered with liquid starch 
ecome mats, wall decorations or simple color relation designs. 
ince they are independent of light for transparency, tissues 


Wy 


may be mounted on opaque surface as background for designs bility of the constructions, but this activily 
made with golf tees, string, yarn, colored construction paper clearly shows an art product need not be per- 
hapes or these create unusual effects arranged between layers. manent to be purposeful and worthwhile. ¢ 





LUSH AND LUMINOUS-—BUT LIMITED 


When school or community asks art class 
for decorations, tissue constructions can 
be made quickly and comfortably, thus 
easing lot of secondary school students 
who usually fill such service requests. 
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Scribble drawings go three-dimensional. When child finds animal in scribble 
he may outline form with reeds or wire, adhere e with paste or starch, 
then trim awe cess. St c adds transparency and permanence to colors 
but crea lossy surface that is somewhat less appealing to eye and touch. 


So that pink giraffe may sport violet 
and purple spots, squares of colored 
tissue are stuffed through openings 
in his chicken wire body. Tissue may 
be re-used if not pasted or glued. 
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LUSH AND LUMINOUS — BUT LIMITED continues 


Crushed tissue adds dimension to murals and bulletin boards. Fifth-graders parade chickens 
»f gay plumage across tempera-painted background. These were freely fashioned on the spot 
with wet tempera background as adhesive. Where paint dried too quickly they added paste. 
Older children make vivid bulletin boards by adhering torn paper figures, shapes, letters 
ith spray fixative. Such bulletin boards are quickly done and will hold for several days. 
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Tissue is pasted over wire form, 
3-D figures, animals, that may be 
dressed up with buttons, string, 
pipe cleaners, ribbons, beads. 
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PIPPIN HOUSE—Water color (26x193@, 1920) Charles Burchfield 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES} 


K 


Charles Burchfield is considered one of the world’s great water- 
cclorists of the outdoors. Today at 63 he is perhaps even more 
deeply involved in the study of nature than he was in his early 
years of painting. 

Born in a small town in Ohio in 1893, Burchfield developed his 
interest in nature in early childhood. He loved the woods, the 
fields and swamps. They provided him with a world of his own— 
a private world of mystery and fantasy. As a young student at the 
Cleveland School of Art, he made endless sketches from nature 
and developed them into a series of expressive and highly personal 
paintings. Often these were dark and gloomy but filled with an 
intense inner excitement: “thunder clouds ‘black as a tar barrel’, 
strange jagged trees and gaping caves, and woods where terrify- 
ing plants and flowers grew.” 

Unfortunately, these first struggling attempts to record his world 
in paint were not a popular success and, discouraged, Burchfield 
decided to change his style. It was during the 1920’s and 1930's 
that he found success, painting the gloomy, lonely streets of min- 
ing towns, the Victorian houses and gray skies of Buffalo, New 
York. Pippin House, painted in 1920, is typical of the somber 
simplified compositions of this middle period of his painting 
career. Train yards. bridges and workers’ unpainted houses were 
typical subjects that brought him fame as a painter of the Ameri- 
can scene, 

Not until the mid-1940’s did Burchfield make a second major 
change in his painting style, and then it was to return to the 
fantasies of his youth. One day, we are told, Burchfield was 
mounting some of his water colors from his early days in Ohio 
when suddenly he decided to use some of the early sketches as a 
new starting point, expanding them in his old lyric style. The at- 
tempt, he later wrote, released “a long pent-up subconscious yearn- 
ing to do fanciful things, and once started, it seemed to sweep 
onward like a flooded stream; there was no stopping it.” 


In recent years, Burchfield has discarded the sketches from his 
early years to find inspiration once more directly in nature. He 
works in all kinds of weather—sun, rain and snow. Last year the 
Whitney Museum of American Art gave a restrospective show 
of 116 of his paintings. It was an extraordinary success and critics 
praised him as the greatest living water-colorist in the United 
States. 


Pippin House 
is reproduced through 
the courtesy of 


The Museum of Modern Art 
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YARN TAKES NEW DIRECTIONS 


By CAROLYN W. BROWNING 


Art Teacher, Waggener Junior High Schoo! 
Jefferson County System, Kentucky 


One of the most interesting ways to draw is in contour or 
outline only. A line may be handled precisely or loosely 
depending on the subject. The soft pencil or pen and ink 
may amble carelessly over the paper while a controlled line 
portrays the feeling of figures rather than exact likness. 
Any medium that will make a continuous line may be suc- 
cessfully used in contour drawing. For example, we recently 
developed line drawings in yarn. 

Actual drawing is most free when it is done spontaneously 
though I believe the idea should be carefully thought out 
in a preliminary sketch. 

The backing we used for the yarn pictures is tag-board (I 
suggest 18x24-inch or larger) and the yarn is adhered with 
rubber cement applied with a small brush. 


The color of the yarn is not too important but a few sub- 
dued colors make for stronger interest with a bright color 
or two for accent. | recommend black, gray, beige. rust 
brown, dark brown, maroon and olive green among the 
subdued colors and nice accents are pink, rose and aqua. 


For ease of handling the yarn should be cut into 48-inch 
lengths. When one length of one color runs out, begin at 
that very point with another color and continue the draw- 
ing. This helps to unify the drawing through color as well 
as line. 

Yarn drawing is especially successful with children in 
grades seven through 12. Yarn makes a contour drawing 
with a difference and children find it a fascinaiing 
medium. ° 
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Big wrapping paper tubes are basis for figures, 
totem poles that range from grotesque to goofy. 


ANYTHING 
GUES 


Your plans shouldn't slight commonly available 
materials—for all is grist for their mill when 


students set about turning scrap into treasure. 


May whittling never be lost! Exquisitely carved, small 
soft-wood piece shows what ninth-grade boy can do with 
jackknife. Polishing with car wax gives it subtle glow. 





Jei a occupies seventh-grade boy who built it from 
tennis ball tube, Tinker-Toy sticks, can cover, paper tape. 


By GUEL M. DOSTAL 
Art Director 
We zata, Minn 


Scrap materials that are readily available in one’s own 
community play an important part in enriching the school 
art program. In order not to overlook these resources in 
our classroom, we launched a “searching campaign” to 
bring in treasure from home, business places and outdoors. 
As materials began to pile up, my room resembled a 
second-hand store with a good stock of paper tubes, straw, 
tennis and ping-pong balls, spools, lollipop sticks, bottles, 
corrugated paper, buttons, Tinker-Toys, cork, mops, string, 
cellophane, large pieces of chalk, and so on. We spent the 
next few months finding out what could be made of these 
waste materials. 


Painted designs dress up plate, goblet, bottle, 
cork coaster. Right, miniature Aztec idols, Indian 
fotem poles from ninth-graders' imaginations are 
carved from pieces of chalk one inch in diameter, 
three inches in height, preserved with shellac. 
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Another seventh-grader uses his tennis ball tube, lollipop 
stick, spools and paper mache to design his own submarine. 


The live-wire seventh-grade boys’ first enthusiasm centered 
on making submarines, airplanes, rocket ships, shields, 
weapons and masks. They painted interesting designs on 
them in bright tempera colors. 


Students who had explored soap and clay were ready to 
experiment with wood and chalk. They carved with jack- 
knives and to preserve their carvings, covered them 
lightly with white shellac. Using Dek-all paint, the girls 
brushed freehand designs on plates, cork coasters, bottles 
and glasses for Christmas gifts. 

Some young artists molded totem poles and figures from 
long paper tubes and decorated them with mops, straw, 
paper mache, wrapping paper, buttons and paint. 
Collecting the materials was adventure in itself, but more 
important, the students learned to use ingenuity and imagi- 
nation in creating art products with materials at hand. ® 





WATER COLOR UNTIES 


Have you ever lain in a field and looked up at the sky in 
summertime? What do you see in the clouds? A dragon? Or i- | 
an angel? Who is to say? Have you ever let your imaginat 
have a holiday? 

This is what I get the children to do with water color. First 
wash water over white drawing paper. While it is very wet. 
drop a warm and a cool color here and there on the paper. W/ 
it floats, we turn it around and around so that the colors run 
gether. Then we lay these flat on the floor wherever there is 
open space. We go out to recess and when we come back the pa 
ings are nearly dry. 

We stand around the paintings and let our imaginations run w; 
We talk about what the color suggests to us, each child help 
the other. 


This evaluation is one of the most important parts of the less« 
We begin to think and make decisions. The teacher’s job is to ¢ 
children opportunities to think and decide on their own. 
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After our evaluation we are ready to start. Back to our seats we 
go. With black paint, which is a very strong neutral, we tie the 
colors together with an idea. It’s almost like writing your ideas 
with pictures. Everyone has beautiful success with this approach. 
Children who thought they couldn’t paint come up with lovely 
paintings. Sometimes, parts of pictures are so good that we cut out 


that part in a free form, mount it on colored paper and put it 
into a frame. 


Painting is a matter of learning to see. It combines visualizing and 
thinking. This water color experiment is a sure method of firing 
creative thinking with paint. It is one of a series of experiences | 
give children to loosen them up, to untie their inhibited little knots 
of “I can’t”. ° 





KINDERGARTEN 
CORNER 




















cLA YW 


Ooh! it’s cool and soft like mud. I like to make mud pies. 
See, 'm going to make lots of mud pies. Then I'm going 
to play like I eat them all up.” 

“Listen! My clay makes funny noises. When | squeeze it 
through my hands it goes sqush, squnch, squish!” 


These boys and girls are having their first experience with 
clay. It is a water-base type sometimes called firing clay. 
It is different from oil-base clays such as Plasticene be- 
cause it will dry hard when exposed to the air. It is much 
easier to manipulate than Plasticene and, let’s face it, 


Thin board about | 2x15 inches i 
stick to it. En 
Play Schools Association, New York City 


a “tig . 





fine to work on. The reverse 


somewhat messier. But who ever said we had to stay iat 
and clean all the time? We teach children how to protect 
tables and desks with newspapers and to wipe up s'iray 
bits of clay from the floor with a damp sponge. 


Five-year-olds are encouraged to experiment to find out 
what the clay will do. They push, punch and pull it ‘nto 
many forms and shapes. When a child has reached the 
stage of making objects, he is encouraged to try peuple 
and animals. He is praised for his efforts no matter low 
simple his symbols may be. 





side of oilcloth also makes good surface because clay doesn't 


couraged to experiment to find out what clay will do they push, pound and pull it into many different forms. 


steak, 
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Five-year-olds quickly take to clay 
work, supplement fingers with other 
tools. Water-base type is slightly 
messier than oil-base clays, but not 
so messy as mud it reminds them of. 





bi 
should be an airtight container to hold the clay. This may 
be a heavy crock or a garbage can with a tight-fitting lid. 

xs Children should be taught always to replace the lid in order ! 

. - to keep the clay moist and pliable. This means soft enough 

oe to manipulate easily but not so soft that it’s sticky. 

a A stock of old newspapers near the container of clay helps 
the children learn to protect desks and tables. A few thin 

; rs 12x15-inch boards are fine to work on but are not required. 

ilk A ball of clay about the size of a baseball is sufficient for 

ph each child during an activity period. Of course, all the 
children needn’t work with clay at one time. Six or eight 
youngsters may choose clay while oihers work with less 
messy materials. 

: Although not necessary, a second container may be kept 
ie available to hold used clay that has dried out. Wrapped in 


a damp cloth, such as an old baih towel. this clay will ab- 
sorb enough moisture to be used again. 


It is important that three-dimensional materials such as 
clay be included in the art program and that they be made 
available frequently during the year. Sometimes a child 
who shows little interest in drawing and painting may find 
considerable satisfaction in working with clay. . 





lew York City Public Schools 


In modeling an animal or a person the young child learns 
that heavy bodies cannot be supported by long, slender 
legs. So that they won’t break easily, objects modeled in 
clay must be thick with no small parts extending from the 
central form. 





By pressing his thumb into a ball of clay and pushing 

outwards, the five-year-old can make his first piece of 

pottery—a pinch pot. He should be shown how to smooth 
ee | the walls of clay with his fingers and avoid cracks in the 
. edges that weaken the structure. 
Depending on the thickness of clay objects, they may take 
from one to two weeks to dry. They should be dried slowly 
and evenly in an area free from cold or hot drafts of air. 
They may be left in their natural clay color or painted 
with powder paint. 
Clay may be purchased in dry or moist form in amounts 
from 50 to 500 pounds. The new plastic sacks make it 
possible to add a bit of water to the dry clay flour and 
knead it to the right consistency without removing it from 
the sack. But it is simpler to buy it already mixed if the 
budget permits. 





Child presses thumb into ball of clay, starts first pinch 
It is not difficult to organize the room for clay work. There _ pot. He learns to smooth walls to avoid weakening cracks. 
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By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


= A $74,000 grant has been made to the University of 


Georgia by the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
the expansion of a survey of American art begun two 
years ago. 


The additional grant will enable the University to 
greatly increase the scope of its study of the various 
fields of American art from pre-Colonial days to the 
present. 


The original grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
made two years ago, was $110,000. The proposed pro- 
gram then called for the preparation of 15 sets ot 1000 
slides to be used in the teaching of American art. 
Under terms of the new grant the number of slides 


will be increased to 3800 or 4000. 


Lamar Dodd, head of the department of art at the 
University, has been directing the survey and will con- 
tinue to do so, assisted by an advisory board of five 
art educators from institutions throughout the United 
States and by a committee of 18 artists who are au- 
thorities on the 18 categories the survey covers. 


In addition to the sets of slides, the survey is making 
available a catalog describing and locating all the art 
objects of which slides are being made and another 
5000 as well, plus a collection of 18 essays by the art 
experts who are working with the survey. 


The present survey is the first thorough one ever made 
in the United States of American art in all its forms. 
It will provide a valuable teaching aid for art instruc- 
tion. A number of colleges, universities and museums 
have already requested sets of the slides. 


Major divisions of the survey are Indian art, archi- 
tecture, decorative and applied art, graphic arts, paint- 
ing, photography, sculpture, stage design, visual com- 
munications and costume design. 


® Dick Wiggin, Art Supervisor for Arlington 
County, Virginia, reports that final testing of high 
school art course content is being conducted this year. 
At the end of the year the high school teachers will 
summarize their findings and the final high school re- 
source guide will be published. This new guide will 
present specific course content for each grade from 
seven through 12. The seventh and eighth grade ex- 
periences emphasize the exploration of art materials. 
tools, and processes. The ninth grade is divided into a 
series of units, including art survey, industrial design, 
commercial design, architecture, fine arts and art as 
a hobby. A series of four advanced courses is offered 
the senior high school student who plans to specialize 
in art. 


A set of demonstration kits is also under preparation 
in Arlington County. These kits will include all ma- 
terials necessary for demonstrations in paper mache. 


paper sculpture, ceramic processes, sculpture and print 
processes. They are designed for use with classroom 
teachers at county-wide workshops. 

















® The 43rd Convention of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the National Art Education As- 
sociation, will be held at the Statler Hotel, Washington. 
D. C., March 8-12, 1958. The convention theme will 
be “Art and Government” and the program chairman 
is Dr. Harold R. Rice, President of the Moore In- 
stitute of Art in Philadelphia, who is serving as vice- 
president of the Eastern Arts Association. 

Dr. Jack Arends, Associate Professor of Fine Arts. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is president of 
Eastern Arts Association, and Mrs. Lilliam D. Swei- 
gert, Kutztown State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, is executive secretary. Publicity is being 
handled by Mr. Charles Robertson, Pratt Institute. 
Highlights of the five-day convention will be general 
sessions featuring government notables as guest speak- 
ers, workshops and discussion groups, special exhibi- 
tions and field trips to points of interest in the nation’s 
capital, 


® The Western Arts Association, an afhliate of the 
National Art Education Association, will hold its 1958 
convention in Louisville, Kentucky, March 30 to April 4. 
The Brown Hotel has been designated headquarters for 
the convention. 


The theme of the convention, “The Arts in Education”. 
will be amplified through general sessions, seminars. 
forums, workshops and demonstrations. Unusual fea- 
tures of the five-day convention will be dance clinics 
with professional dancers and educators, drama clinics 
backstage after a production with professional actors 
and educators and performances by the famous Louis- 


ville Symphony Orchestra. 


Gus Freundlich, program chairman, and first vice- 
president of Western Arts Association, reports thal 
forums will deal with “American Culture Abroad”. 
“Community Planning”, “Revival of Crafts in 
America”, and “The Arts in Public Education.” In 
each of these areas internationally prominent speakers 
will be featured. 

Dr. Ann Lally, Principal, Marshall High School. 
Chicago, is president of the Western Arts Association. 
Dr. Mabel Maxcy, Professor of Art, College of Fine 
Arts, Texas Woman’s University, Denton, is second 
vice president, and George S. Dutch, Professor o! 
Art Emeritus, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville, is secretary-treasurer. 


® Lamar Dodd reports that the Georgia Museum o! 
Art will have its formal opening on the university cam 
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pus on January 28, 1958, at which 
time Lloyd Goodrich, Associate 
Director of the Whitney Museum of 
\merican Art, will be the principal 
speaker. Several exhibitions of im- 
portance are planned, including selec- 
tions from the Holbrook Collection, 
an exhibition from the Guggenheim 
Museum of New York, and an exhibi- 
tio of work by members of the art 
department faculty. 


8 Dr. Stanley Czurles, Head of the 
Art Department at New York State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, New 
York, has released a report of Profes- 
sional Accomplishments of the Art 
Faculty at that institution. This re- 
port points up the many facets of the 
art educator’s professional and _ per- 
sonal accomplishments and _ includes 
“Teaching Materials Published’’, 
“Books in Preparation”, “Profes- 
sional Presentations”, “Professional 
Organization Offices and Special 
Services”, and “Exhibitions, Commis- 
sions, and Awards”. The 15-page re- 
port indicates just how active the Buf- 
falo faculty has been in the growth of 
Art and Art Education. 


® Of interest to his many friends 
will be the news that Dr. Edwin 
Liegfeld, Head, Fine and Industrial 
Arts Department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be on sab- 
batical leave for the entire year. Dur- 
ing October Dr. Ziegfeld was in South 
Africa where he gave a series of lec- 
tures at the University of Cape Town. 


" The Committee of Selection for 
Candidates for the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Art Education 
Association will appreciate your re- 
sponse to their request for applica- 
tions. Please suggest names of candi- 
dates for this position or, 


if you 
desire, 


send an application to the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Reid 
Hastie, Professor of Art Education. 
University of Minnesota. Other mem- 
bers of the selection committee are 
Dr. Jack Arends, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Ivan Johnson, Florida 
State University, Mr. William Milli- 
ken, Binney and Smith, Inc., and 
Mr. Charles Robertson, Pratt In- 
stitute. ° 


Our Town 
(continued from page 19) 


“If the city hall civic center is a com- 
bined building in the middle of an 
existing thoroughfare, we can redirect 
trafic around this hub and build our 
shopping center and housing project 
on either side of the thoroughfare.” 
These few words put the students’ 
imaginations back in gear. From that 
moment the whole project was taken 
over by the student committees. The 
problems that arose from its inception 
to its completion were never so seri- 
ous as to dampen the students’ en- 
thusiasm. The building committee 
first shaped their ideas on paper and 
the materials committee collected such 
items as old sponges for trees, bird 
gravel for textures, and matchsticks 
for tree trunks. The project took eight 
weeks to assemble and it would be 
only fair to admit that on a number 
of occasions interest flagged, for some- 
times one committee had to wait until 
another group finished their specific 
responsibility. But as the model took 
shape from day to day, the students’ 
efforts grew more concentrated and 
enthusiastic. 

When the final work was done, the 
model community (see photograph, 
page 19) had a city hall facing the 
banks of the Pajaro River with a 
shopping center and housing project 
on either side of the main thorough- 
fare. The bank of the river was pro- 
posed as an area for the development 
of a swimming pool, park, teen-age 
center and dance hall. The local news- 
paper ran a picture and story on the 
model and it was displayed for a 
number of weeks in the Watsonville 
Public Library. 

It is difficult to assess the actual 
learning that took place in develop- 
ing this project. Indeed it may be 
questionable that such an undertaking 
is desirable for eighth-graders. This 
much is certain, however: finding an- 
swers to the many questions that were 
asked by both students and teacher 
required thought and research. It is 
certain too that the children learned 
much about the past and present his- 
tory of the town in which they live. ¢ 
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SHELLCRAFT 


A FASCINATING AND INEXPENSIVE CRAFT 
IDEAL FOR GROUPS AND CLASSES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG .25 


THE NAUTILUS, P.O. BOX 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 
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Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 


GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG tAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AAI 


3, Wi 
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TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


that will help you in 
teaching Arts and Crefts 
Our illustrated Catal 


DIVISION OF SAX aes. +. INC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St., 








t 

Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction aids are 
also listed. You can enjoy 
making hundreds of use- 
ful, attractive —€ in 
wood, ogg Th tao pot- 
tery, reed, 


XK & HAMMETT co. 
266 Main St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW 
(Circle No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 


Here is a catalog that is absolutely chuck 
full of supplies for almost any craft that 
you care to mention. 48 pages of illus- 
trated items. it is the most complete 
catalog in the crafts field. today. The 
prices will please you. 

Quantity discounts available. 

WRITE: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. O. BOX 1479-AA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








HOTT 





(UIUUIT 


e 8 te E MOVIES 
The American Handicrafts Co. has spent 
much time and money in producing these 
color and sound movies which are avail- 
able for showing FREE to you at NO 
COST except for return postage. Films 


are completely instructional and excellent 
teaching aids for classroom. All film is 


mm. 
ALUMINUM COPPER TOOLING COPPER 
DESIGNING & MANUFACTURING ENAMELING 


PENCIL Macic REED _ WEAVING 


AND WROUGHT 
WRITE: IRON PROJECTS 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 














P. O. Box 1479-AA, Ft. Worth, Texas 


mosses steel 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


THE OPEN WINDOW, 16mm color film, running 
time, 20 min., Internaiional Film Bureau, 57 
i. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., sale, $195.00, 
1957. 


Four governmenis cooperated to make possible the pro- 
duction of one of the most beautiful art films to be 
seen in several years, “The Open Window”. Great 
Britain, France, The Netherlands and Belgium mar- 
shaled the best of their museum collections from which 
pictures were chosen to show the history of landscape 
and pastoral painting over five centuries. 

The film opens with an early Flemish painting sho-w- 
ing the often-used device of a window opening on a 
distant landscape. The fantasy of Hieronymous Bosch 
and the czlm pastoral beauiy of Joachim Patinir illus- 
trate the early Flemish mastery of landscape. With 
continuiiy and varieiy the film moves on to Peter 
Breughel the Elder. Rubens’ rich treatment of rural 
landscape concludes the Flemish section. 

The Dutch paintings portray the early genre treatment. 
Particularly noteworthy are the magnificent views of 
Amsterdam. Continuously the viewer has the illusion of 
peering through an open window into Dutch life of the 
16th and 17th Centuries. 


The works of Claude Lorrain and Watteau introduce 
the French pastoral paintings and Manet, Monet and 
Delacroix bring the film to the 19th Century. English 
landscape painting is characteristically represented by 
Turner and Constable. 

From the collections of Britain, France, Belgium and 
Holland the producers of “The Open Window” have 
drawn great works of art that are all too infrequently 
seen. Along with a capsule version of art history, one 
seems to get a Cook’s tour of the four countries. 

The narrator effectively points out the relation of the 
paintings to the development of art in each country. 
The open window motif unifies the film and smooth. 
fresh commentary stimulates the imagination of the 
spectator. The color is excellent and particularly beau- 
tiful is the accompanying music. The total effect of 
“The Open Window” is one of richness, verve and 
sensitiveness to the real value of the paintings. 


POTTERY MAKING AND DECORATING by Regi- 
nald Marlow, Studio How-To-Do-It Series 
No. 70, Studio-Crowell, Publishers, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., $6.50, 1957. 


Studio Crowell’s How-To-Do-It Series strives to bring 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


to the literature of arts and crafts new material on 
every facet of basic art media. Earlier this firm gave 
vs Walter de Sager’s Making Pottery. Now Reginald 
Marlow has contributed a book on ceramics, Pottery 
Making and Decorating. 


While much of Mr. Marlow’s material covers the same 
ground as de Sager’s earlier work, this book introduces 
some of the more recent practices of the potter. The 
book is organized in four sections: making, firing and 
glazing, decoration and history. The technical informa- 
tion is well-presented and easily followed. Good illus- 
trations add greatly to the descriptions. 

Technical data and procedures for glazing are detailed. 
The usual content on thumbed pots, slab method, turn- 
ing and molding is varied by techniques that the 
author has developed. His descriptions of formulas and 
techniques are clear and complete. One especially in- 
teresting section describes the means whereby a pol 
can be decorated by a lithographic process. 


MOSAICS, A Course in Making Mosaics, by Joseph L. 
Young, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., $3.50. 
1957. 
Mosaics have had one of the greatest revivals of any 
medium in recent art history. One of the foremost 
mosaic-makers in the United States is Joseph L. Young 
who has written a book that he calls “A Course in 
Making Mosaics”. Actually it is more a description o! 
the processes, tools and leading craftsmen in the me- 
dium than it is a course 
Mr. Young contends that the mosaic is the perfect 
union of art and craft. New sources of tesserae, im 
proved adhesives and architectural usages contribut« 
greatly to the widespread interest in mosaics, he be- 
lieves. He deplores the uncreative mosaic kit now 
being marketed. He suggests that once one knows thi 
potentialities of mosaics and acquires the tools, one can 
learn to create a mosaic—but it is not an easy matter. 
The chapter entitled “Ways Professionals Work” de 
tails the steps Mr. Young follows in planning and exe 
cuting a mural. 


The book contains a wealth of illustration but some o! 
them are too small to study. However, it’s difficult t 
photograph large mosaics so that individual tessera: 
are discernible. 

When compared with Louisa Jenkins’ Art of Making 
Mosaics (Van Nostrand Co., 1957) Mr. Young’s book 


suffers. The former centers its attention on recognize: 
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technical categories—direct 





indirect method, etc.—and on the 
characteristics of the methods used 
by different national groups. Mr. 


Young is at his best when he is de- 
scriing his own approach to mosaics, 
a caft achievement of no small pro- 
por ions. 


Mr. Young includes in his book some 
rather unorthodox mosaics, i. e., sand 
paistings, metallic screens and thread 
These hardly 
mevsure up to his well-written con- 
ducing chapters on Gino Severini 
and Jaun O’Gorman, the 
master mosaicists of our time. 


mo: 2ics. inclusions 


two of 


EDUCATION IN MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, A 
Publication of the Long Island 
Art Teachers Association, Fred 
Schwartz, Editor, Otto Schmidt 
and Son, Pub., New York, 
N. Y., 1957. 

Group action can be pretty effective 
in solving problems in art education. 
When the Long Island Art Teachers 
Association recognized the need for 


ART 


a publication on art education for 
elementary classroom teachers, they 
set about publishing one. The result 
of their effort is Art Education in 


Vodern Elementary Schools. More 
than two dozen Long Island art 


teachers cooperated in the develop- 
ment of the text. Its purpose is to 
give guidance to the elementary class- 
room teacher in the philosophy as 
well as the materials and techniques 
of art education. Methods and activi- 
ties drawn from the collective experi- 
ences of the authors are ones they 
have found most effective in the class- 
room. The authors also hope their 
stated concept of art in the curricu- 
lum will help administrators gain a 
better understanding of art education. 
As Howard Connant states in his in- 
troduction, “These art teachers are 
militant in their emphasis on purpose- 
ful creative activity and in their de- 
sire to foster a genuine understanding 
of the arts beginning in the lower 
grades.” 

Concepts in elementary art comprise 
the first part of the book. Particularly 
noleworthy are the chapters on “The 
Invredients of a Good Art Program” 
and “Modern Art Rooms for Ele- 
mentary Schools”. The second half of 
the book deals with specific media or 
aclivities such as metal craft. puppets. 


coilage, ete. 
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method, 


Group action in publishing such a 


book is difficult, for each section is 
only as good as its contributor. The 
unevenness of some of the contribu- 
tions is offset by the feeling of en- 
thusiasm that is generated by the 
writers. For example, the chapter on 
“The Ingredients of a Good Art Pro- 
gram” by Judith Wolfinger presents 
a sound philosophy of art education 
as does the chapter by Robert Kau- 
pelis. Undoubtedly the text was pre- 
pared with the needs of Long Island 
elementary teachers in 
mind. There are few illustrations— 
mainly drawings——in the book; it is 
just as effective without them. The 
layout is open and the format permits 
easy use. 


classroom 


The Long Island Art Teachers As- 
sociation is to be applauded for 
undertaking such a publication. It is 
hoped that Art Education in Modern 
Elementary Schools becomes an an- 
nual to which new ideas are added 
and the content modified or supple- 
mented in terms of the changing art 
program. It is evident that so enthusi- 
astic a group will not be long in pro- 
other publications or 
means to foster richer and better art 
programs in the Long Island area. 


ceeding to 


PAINTING PICTURES ABOUT 
PEOPLE. 16 mm. color film 
produced at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. running time. 
20) min... International Film 
Bureau, 57 FE. Jackson Blvd.. 
Chicago 5. Ill.. Sale, $118.00. 
1957. 


A film on painting pictures of people 
is dificult to find. It is even more 
difficult to produce one that doesn’t 
have a trite approach, but George 
Conrad of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has produced a unique, effec- 
tive film entitled “Painting Pictures 
About People”. 

To begin with, the film does not in- 
struct its viewers in the proportions 
of figures or suggest a set approach 
to painting. The spectator is made 
aware that people come in many dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes and he is 
stimulated to study the people around 
him. Action centers on an instructor 
illustrating the possibilities of differ- 
ent experimental techniques in using 
tempera. To the young students 
watching him he suggests they experi- 
ment to find the tool or process that 
gives the most satisfying effect or 





FREE! New Illustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 
J. C. LARSON CO. 

820 SO. TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 7502 CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
(Circle No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 








WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 

or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
. TILE sacks “AND HANGERS Go 
© WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
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CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—kKilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & toole—*“Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for school use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm Street Oneonta. New York 
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EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 


LOW-COST KILN 

. . » for begi or pr |. Fires pieces up to 43/_” 
diameter and 11/2” high. It reaches enameling tempera- 
ture quickly and mointains it constantly. All parts are 
easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 


£, 

















ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel 


METALS 
All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 
steel which requires no precieaning. 


FINDINGS 


For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of 
chain in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our 
complete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on 
enameling. 


colors including opalescents. 


DEPT. AA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 
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our complete source of materials & 
Fully illustrated 


ioevent. 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
vives X .. letterhead 


TEPPING STUDIO. Surrty co. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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FASCINATING ANT FARM—$2.98 


An ant's entire world seen through the clear plastic 
walls of this unbreakable, escape-proof ANT 
FARM. Have fun watching the a army of worker 
ants digging tunnels, buildin ridges, moving 
mountains! Large 6” x 9” size. Lectuaes barn, silo, 
windmill and barnyard where the ants can work 
and play. Actually a scientifically designed living 
TV screen that will keep the kids fascinated for 
hours. Educational! A generous supply of ants in- 
cluded FREE with every ANT FARM, together with 
a free book, ‘The Ant Watcher's Manual.’ Only 
$2.98 complete. HOWARD STEVEN CO., Dept. AH-39, 
7015 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 
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good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


"SPEEDBA|| : 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
¢ excellent low-cost value 
¢ powerful chuck 
e hand-ground steel cutters 
e Speedball Press and Brayers 
e free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
(Circle No, 22 on Inquiry Card) 





captures the character of the subject. 
The demonstrator uses sponges, large 
varnish brushes, spools and other 
tools to achieve different effects. 


In the last half of the film, we see 
students of all ages making pictures 
of people. Each seems to approach his 
problem in terms of his own develop- 
mental level. It is fascinating to see 
the variety in concept and experi- 
mentation. 

Painting Pictures About People is re- 
markably fresh in approach and gen- 
erally free of how-to-do-it clichés. It 
is a film of particular value to adoles- 
cents and 10- to 12-year-olds will find 
it interesting. Perhaps this film will 
lead the way to an experimental ap- 
proach in other media and to other 
problems in picture making. ° 








Have you a friend who needs 
help in teaching art? Give her 
a copy of 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois 


Write for FREE sample today. 











CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 


EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 
9 colors—Mix with water, hand model, fire at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & — 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with PRE handbouk 

or send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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Steckley ix as 
LIQUID CANVAS* 


FOR BUDGET PAINTING 
THE NEW WAY TO MAKE REAL CANVAS 
* WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES TO 

1900 PETERSON - SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF. 
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FREE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF secie ies 


Matericts 


Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 

Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS. yest .37,20¢ 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
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currently available to you if \ou 
write directly to the MASONITE § met « 
CORPORATION at 111 West Wash. @ is the 
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NEW SPRAY BOOTH 

Because of its compact size, ‘his 
newly-designed spray booth is iceal 
for individual use in the craft c¢l:ss. 
room. A counter top model, it is © ily 
24 inches deep and 4714 inches jal. 
A variety of MUTSCHLER stor ige 
base cabinets may be ordered to mike 
a complete unit. The booth is mide 
of eight-gauge sheet steel panels w ith 
an enamel finish. It has a self-con- 
tained motor and exhaust fan that are 
easily removable for cleaning. Other 
important features are the vapor- 
proof lamp and a removable fiberglas 
filter. For complete specifications and 
new arts and crafts catalog of school 
furniture and special purpose equip- 
ment, write MUTSCHLER BROTH. fg At 
ERS COMPANY, Dept. AA, Nap- 


— - 


(con 


panee, Indiana, or circle No. 124 on 
Reader Service Card. 

prey 
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"64" last- 
Binney & Smith Inc., the CRAYOLA Fin: 
makers, have recently introduced a with 
new box of crayons called “64” whose in 
features combine to make it just the 
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No more blunted crayons! Wit % 
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day. What makes the “64” uniqu. is T 
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the built-in crayon sharpener in each 
box. Even broken pieces and crayon 
stubs can be sharpened to a point 
thai will satisfy the most discriminat- 
ing child artist. Then, too, the assort- 
ment of 64 different brilliant colors 
is the largest assortment ever offered 
at popular prices to the non-profes- 
sional market. Packed in a flip-top 
box. the set sells for $1.00. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

CRAFTOOLS, INC., has announced 
the publication of its new Craftool 
Catalog No. 58. This 52-page catalog 
is one of the most comprehensive and 
complete catalogs ever published cov- 
ering tools, equipment and furniture 
for ceramics, lapidary work, jewelry 
and the graphic arts. It is available 
without charge to schools and indi- 
vidual teachers. Write for yours today 
from CRAFTOOLS, INC., Dept. AA, 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y.., 
or circle No. 125 on Reader Service 
Card. e 





Art History 


(continued from page 11) 


prepared by an expert, would never 
fit the time schedule or survive all the 
last-minute changes. 


Finally, we were advised to rehearse 
with a stopwatch, to avoid contrasts 
in our dress before the cameras and 
the TV staff warned us to have an 
abundance of material to fill up the 
half-hour period. You may think you 
have a lot of material but it goes sur- 
prisingly fast during the actual pro- 
duction. 

Our planning covered the main move- 
ments in the painting of the 19th 
Century: Neo-classicism, Romanti- 
cism, Realism, Naturalism, Impres- 
sionism and Post-Impressionism. We 
used as illustrations the works of 
David, Ingres, Constable, Corot, Geri- 
cault, Goya, Delacroix, Courbet, Dau- 
mier, Whistler, Homer, Manet, Monet, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Degas, Toulouse- 
Laurtec and Cezanne. This was a tre- 
mendous amount of material to cover 
but the Nineteenth was a tremendous 
century and we couldn’t slight it. 


We settled on 12 large prints for the 
background, 37 slides to show and 
five student drawing demonstrations. 
Then began the task of smoothly 
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squeezing it all into 2814 minutes, 
though we could have talked that long 
on any one of the artists. With our 
stopwatch we ran through our little 
production five times, practiced our 
ad-libbing and our probable stage 
movements. Amateurs need this par- 
ticularly in order to be familiar with 
their roles and opportunities for par- 
ticipation. 

In our final rehearsal in the studio 
just before the telecast, the action was 
reset due to boom-mike complications, 
discussion of the large prints was 
added to the “script”, and we had the 
usual hectic time and developed the 
usual stagefright. 


When the show went on we thor- 
oughly enjoyed ourselves. The stu- 
dents rose to the occasion. They 
seemed almost professional as they 
said brilliant things with great verve. 
We felt we were a great team. We 
had not only learned some art history 
a little more thoroughly than usual 
but we had explored TV from the 
point of view of production. We had 
shared an experience that no one can 
fully appreciate until he has been 
through it, and it’s an experience we 
can highly recommend. ° 








CER A MI C neatyTouse 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘How To Use’’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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FOR THE BEST 


IN ALL-PURPOSE PAINT AND 
WATER SOLUBLE TEXTILE 
COLORS 


Ge 





EDIA»> 


NU MEDIA 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE—DEPT. JA 
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SPECIAL SALE 





This coupon is worth 50¢ 


Clip and send with 25¢ to 

receive your copy of C. D. 

Gaitskell’s little book 

“Children and Their 
Pictures’ (75¢) 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 

57 €. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, II. 
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Bee, 


Five Classroom-Tested Films... 


Produced by Ruby Niebaver, Art Supervisor, San Diego State College, 
in order to assist elementary, secondary, and college teachers in their 
efforts to bring challenging, worthwhile creative activities to their classrooms 
with little or no cost. Organization, planning, skills and 
attitudes, as well as safety measures, are 


considered in working with materials. 


HOW TO MAKE A MASK, 10 minutes, Color sale $100.00, rent 
$5.00; B & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


HOW TO MAKE PAPIER MACHE ANIMALS, 12 minutes, Color sale 
$112.00, rent $5.00; B & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET, 12 minutes, Color sole $112.00, rent 
$5.00; B & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


HOW TO MAKE POTATO PRINTS, 12 minutes, Color sale $112.00, 
rent $5.00; 8 & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


HOW TO MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT, 14 minutes, Color sale 
$125.00, rent $6.00; B & W sale $65.00, rent $3.50. 


Write for free catalog and descriptive brochure. 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Aesthetic Education For Today’s Children, 
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Yes, Crayrite does have more than just 

color— qualities that ordinary crayons do 

not have. Crayrite Crayons blend beauti- 

fully, producing an infinite variety of hues. 

They have uniform texture and strength— 

won't bend or break easily. They are non-flaking, 
making them longer lasting and more economical. 
They are so versatile—just right for stenciling, 
etching and work on paper, wood or cloth. 


INSIST ON THE BEST IN CRAYONS. 


CRAY RITE 
CRAYONS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“PRANG TEXTILE DECORATION- 
A RECOGNIZED CREATIVE ART 


Perhaps no area of art activity is so challenging and 
useful as Textile Decoration. This contemporary craft 
affords limitless creative possibilities on all basic 
fabrics. Prang Textile Colors allow you to develop 
scores of techniques, for stenciling, free brush, hand 
blocking, spray painting and screen printing for all 
teaching levels. 

Both Prang Textile Colors and the new easy-to-use 
Prang Aqua Colors are readily available from your 
favorite source of supply. 

Write for new free descriptive circulars on Prang 
Textile and Prang Aqua Textile Colors.Dept. JA-45 


THE AMERICAN ©2AYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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